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Old World Breads was first selfpublished in 1976. It was one of a 
series of booklets I wrote with original recipes aimed at home bakers 
ho wanted to duplicate the specialty breads of New York City’s 
ethnic bakeries. I started with one recipe booklet, Sourdough Rye 
land Other Good Breads, which I actually “printed” on a mimeograph 
machine! The name of my “publishing house” was Kitchen Harvest 
Press. My recipe for Jewish rye caught the eye of the then food edi- 
tor of the New York Times Craig Claiborne, who praised it in one of 
his columns ~ and Kitchen Harvest Press was off and running. Long 
out of print, I’ve decided to give Kitchen Harvest booklets a new 


lease on life. ENJOY! 


Sue E. Anderson, December 2022 
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A friend of ours who lives down the road 
from our house is a farmer. Arne Swanson plants 
about 600 acres of land every year, mostly in 
corn and soybeans, but with about 40 acres reser- 
ved to winter wheat. One spring, looking at that 
wheat growing, I asked Arne what it tasted like. 
He gave me a surprised look and said he always 
sold his wheat directly out of the field and that 
he'd never eaten any. I think I was no less star- 
tled by Arne's answer than he was at my question. 
That year I made sure to be around with a bucket 
in hand when Arne combined the crop. I took the 
grain home, ground it into flour, baked bread 
with it, and headed back to the Swansons. That 
particular batch of bread gave us all a great 
deal of satisfaction. 


This is not to say that I advocate planting 
your own wheat or grinding your own flour on a 
regular basis--I don't do either myself. Rather, 
I relate the story for what it says about our 
generation being "once removed and more" from 
the origins of what we eat and what baking bread 
has to say about getting back to basics. I can 
think of nothing that seems to satisfy that inner 
craving we all have for wholesome, basic foods 
better than a slice of hearty rye, pumpernickel, 
or whole wheat bread. 


As a home baker, I have long enjoyed 
working with whole grains--wheat, rye, oats, 
buckwheat and the like. But like many bakers, 
I was frequently frustrated with the recipes I 
found. The pumpernickels were anemic, the rye 
breads blah tasting, the whole wheats often 
leaden. The common recipes produced results 
that had little if anything in common with the 
best breads I had tasted from commercial bakeries. 
So, I set about experimenting with my own recipes. 
The result is this booklet. 


OLD WORLD BREADS follows in the tradition 
of its predecessors, THE ROLL BASKET, SOURDOUGH 
RYE & OTHER GOOD BREADS, and BAGELS, BAGELS, 
BAGELS. All our Kitchen Harvest Press booklets 
give home bakers professional recipes they can 
use with confidence. 


A note on the sourcing of whole grain and high gluten 
flours. 


Since 1976, when I wrote Old World Breads, brands and sources for 
specialty flours have changed. Health food stores have been re- 
placed by the internet; El Molino has gone out of business. King 
Arthur and Bob’s Red Mill, among brands, now offer whole wheat, 
rye, and high gluten flours for the home baker. Pillsbury has a high 
gluten bread flour available in groceries. I’ve reprinted my recipes as 
written. My hope is they will serve you as a guide to experimenta- 
tion 


Best baking wishes, 
Sue 
December 2022 
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S SOURDOUGH PUMPERNICKELS AND RYES 


Pumpernickel and hearty rye breads have 
a lot in common, color being their major 
difference. Most of these breads are made 
with a sourdough starter. Traditionally, 
this is a rye starter, as opposed to a 
wheat (all-purpose white) flour starter such 
as is used for sourdough French bread. In 
my booklet SOURDOUGH RYE & OTHER GOOD BREADS, 
I outline how to use an all-purpose white flour 
starter for a mild sourdough rye. You can use 
an all-purpose white flour starter for hearty 
rye and pumpernickel too, but if you do, I think 
you will find the flavor of the breads a little 
harsh. 


Although a lot of ways have been tried, 
there simply is no way to make authentic 
pumpernickel or hearty rye bread without 
using a starter. Fermenting the rye flour 
is what develops its superb flavor. Using 
the starter is well worth the "bother," if 
bother you see it as. In my opinion, the 
"bother" is minimal--a sourdough pot is 
super simple to start and easy to keep 
going. 


Most sourdough breads are made in two 
stages. The night before you intend to bake, 
you combine some starter with part of the flour 
and water from your recipe, and you let the mix- 
ture ferment overnight. In the morning, you 
combine this mixture with the rest of your in- 
gredients and knead the dough, let it rise, and 
form the loaves as with a regular recipe. But 
first, a recipe for a rye sourdough starter. . . 


A RYE SOURDOUGH STARTER 


Ingredients 


cups warm water 

cups medium rye flour 

package yeast 

small onion, peeled and speared through 
several times with a barbecue skewer or 
fork. 
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Method 


Dissolve the yeast in the warm water. Add 
the flour and stir. Add the onion. Place the 
mixture in a large (2 quart or more) glass, 
plastic, or crockery container with a lid and 
cover loosely. Let sit at room temperature 
overnight. In the morning, remove the onion. 
Continue to let the mixture sit at room tem- 
perature for a day or two, until it develops 
a nice fermented smell. Then it is ready for 
use. If the mixture separates, that is nor- 
mal; just stir before using. 


To Keep the Sourdough Starter Going 


Just add water and rye flour in equal 
parts to bring the pot back to its original 
level. Let the pot stand at room temperature 
until the mixture stops working (foaming). If 
you aren't going to use your sourdough starter 
for a few days, store the pot, tightly covered, 
in the refrigerator. Use the starter at least 
once a week, or, alternately, rejuvenate it 
with some fresh flour and water. 


"CORN BREAD" (Hearty Rye) 


Corn bread is a hearty, sattsfying rye 
bread. It has a larger percentage of rye 
flour than regular sourdough rye bread, 
and also more of a tang. Why tt ts called 
"eaorn bread" I can't say, stnce there ts no 
corn in it. The only explanatton I can think 
of is that the "corn" refers to the cornmeal 
whieh ts sprinkled on the baking pans and 
adheres to the bottom of the loaf.* 


As far as I know, corn bread originated 
tn the New York City bakeries. At any rate, 
New Yorkers seem to be passtonately loyal to 
corn bread and when displaced from the ctty, 
they develop nostalgie cravings for tt (much 
as I, a former Seattlette, sometimes yearn for 
fresh haltbut or Dungeness crab). I worked out 
thts rectpe for Jewish corn rye bread in res- 
ponse to popular demand from former, and hungry, 
New Yorkers. 


FO it tt 


*A Note to the Second Edition--Since I 
first unote this book, I've had several readers 
write to telk me that "corn" nefers to "korn"-- 
the German word for grain. 

Sue 


JEWISH CORN RYE (Hearty Rye) 


STAGE ONE: THE NIGHT BEFORE 


Ingredients 


cup rye sourdough starter 

1 1/2 cups warm water 

3 cups medium rye flour 

1 small onion, peeled and speared through 
several times with a barbecue skewer or 
fork. 
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Method 

Stir these ingredients together in a bowl; 

cover; and let sit overnight. The onion is 
optional, but it gives added acidity and a 

certain subtle flavor to the bread. 


STAGE TWO: THE NEXT MORNING 


Ingredients 


1/2 cup warm water 
1 package yeast 
1 tablespoon salt 
(one of the following combinations) 
1 cup 41% gluten flour [El Molino brand] + 
2 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


se 

p “1 (or) 

a 1/2 cup 76% gluten flour [most brands], + 
info 3 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


Black caraway seeds, for topping* 
1 egg + 1 teaspoon water, for glaze 
Cornmeal, for sprinkling on pans 


*Note: Black caraway seeds--also called "chernod- 
ska" or "chanushka" (phonetic spellings) are 
traditional on Jewish Corn Rye. Seeds can be 
purchased by mail through Paprikas-Weiss, 150) 

end Ave., NYC 10021 or Spice Mart, 94 Reade St., 
NYC 10002. 
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CORN BREAD--METHOD 


1) Fish the onion out of the sourdough 
mixture in the morning and discard. Dissolve 
the yeast in the warm water. Add the salt and 
yeast/water to last night's mixture. Stir. 
Add flour and stir to mix. 


2) Knead the dough until it is smooth, 
either by hand on a floured board or with a 
dough hook. Put the kneaded dough in an un- 
greased bowl, cover, and let rise in a warm 
place until doubled in bulk, about two hours. 
Punch down and divide into two pieces. 


3) Take each piece separately and form 
into a round loaf: place the dough on a 
floured board, flatten it, and fold it into 
thirds, first from one direction and then the 
other. Pinch the dough to seal it where the 
dough joins and pat the loaf into a round shape. 


4) Place the loaves on a greased baking 
sheet that has been sprinkled with cornmeal. 
[See note 2 on page 12]. Cover, and let rise 
in a warm place for about 30 minutes, until 
the dough is light looking but not quite 
doubled in bulk. 


5) Just before baking, brush the tops of 
the loaves with a glaze made from 1 egg beaten 
with 1 teaspoon water. Sprinkle the loaves 
with black caraway seeds (This is optional, but 
the seeds have a spicy flavor that is unique). 
Bake the loaves in a preheated 400° oven for 
40-45 minutes, or until the loaves are brown on 
top and sound hollow when tapped on the bottom. 
Do not hurry the baking, because this rye bread 
takes a long time to bake through. If the 
loaves have a tendency to burn on the bottom, 
double up on the baking sheets. Makes 2 loaves. 


CORN BREAD: Note 1, Gluten Flour 


The gluten flour in this recipe is there 
for a purpose. Gluten is the ingredient in 
flour that makes bread rise. Rye flour by itself 
has very little gluten. Rye flour tends to "pull 
down" the wheat flour in a recipe and to make a 
heavy loaf if used in large quantities. 


Commercial bakers get around this problem 
in one of two ways: either by limiting the per- 
centage of rye flour in a rye bread recipe to 
35-0% of the total or by using a "strong" 
(high in gluten) hard wheat flour in conjuction 
with the rye flour. 


Jewish Corn Rye, being about 50% rye flour, 
ideally needs a stronger white flour than the 
all-purpose flour available to home bakers. By 
adding gluten flour to the recipe, you strengthen 
the all-purpose flour and turn out a loaf much 
closer to the commercial product than you could 
without the added gluten. 


Gluten flour can be purchased at health 
food stores. Unfortunately, there is no stan- 
dardized gluten flour. Some brands have a con- 
siderably higher percentage of gluten than others. 
One of the most common brands, El Molino, adver- 
tizes itself as having 41% protein (gluten). 
Other brands claim 76% or 80% protein. In my 
experience, El Molino is the easiest gluten flour 
to use. If you use one of the other brands, you 
may have to experiment a little to get the results 
you want. 


If you have no access to gluten flour, you 
can leave it out, substituting an equal amount 
of all-purpose flour in its place. The bread 
will still be good but quite heavy. 
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CORN BREAD: Note 2, Hearth Baking 


In commercial bakeries, Jewish Corn Rye, 
pumpernickel, and the like are hearth baked 
on the floor of the oven. If you have equipped 
your home oven with a baker's stone (a pottery 
baking sheet) or unglazed quarry tiles to 
simulate a baker's hearth, then at the point 
in the recine where you have shaped the loaves, 
place them--instead of on a greased baking sheet-- 
on a wooden surface such as a chopping block, 
which has been 3prinkled with cornmeal. 


When the loaves are ready to go into the 
oven, pick them up one at a time and place 
them on a wooden baker's peel (paddle) that 
has been sprinkled with cornmeal and slide 
them onto the hearth. (You can use a smooth 
wooden chopping board for a peel, if you don't 
own one.) Be sure not to let the loaves rise 
too high before you bake them or they will 
collapse when you transfer them to the peel. 


If you wish, you can slash the loaves with 


a sharp knife or razor blade just before they 
go into the oven. 
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LIGHT RYE WITH SOURDOUGH STARTER 


This its a ltght rye tn the Limpa or Swedish 
tradition. It has the full flavor of rye with- 
out the tang of sourdough. I developed this 
rectpe for the people, myself tneluded, who 
sometimes forget to put up the ingredients for 
rye bread the night before they want to bake. 
With thts rectpe, we can all salve our con- 
setences and keep our sourdough pots acttve too! 


Ingredients 


cups rye sourdough starter 

cup warm water 

package yeast 

tablespoons melted butter 
tablespoon salt 

tablespoons molasses 

teaspoon ground cardamom 

1/2 cup raisins 

5 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 
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Method 


Dissolve the yeast in the water. Mix the 
salt, butter, molasses, cardamom, and raisins 
with the rye starter. Add the yeast/water and 
stir. Add the all-purpose flour and stir to mix. 
Knead by hand or with a dough hook until smooth. 
Place the dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, and 
let rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down. Form into loaves and let rise on 
a greased baking sheet that has been sprinkled 
with cornmeal until doubled in bulk. Just be- 
fore baking, brush the tops of the loaves with 
an egg glaze (1 egg beaten with 1 teaspoon 
water). Bake for 30 minutes in a preheated 
425° oven. 2 loaves. 
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Ein (Swedish Rye) 

The light Seandtnavtan ryes tend toward 
sptce and cttrus flavors, as opposed to the 
tangy, sour ryes of the East European and 
Jewish tradittons. This reetpe combines the 
flavors of fennel and orange. 


Ingredients 


cups warm water 

packages yeast 

tablespoons melted butter 
tablespoons honey 

tablespoon salt 

tablespoon fennel seed 

grated rind of 1/2 orange 

11/2 cups rye flour, unsifted 

4 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 
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Method 


Dissolve the yeast in the warm water. 
Add the honey, butter, fennel, and orange peel 
and stir. Add rye flour and salt; stir. Stir 
in the all-purpose flour to mix. Knead the 
dough by hand or with a dough hook until smooth. 
Place dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, and 
let rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down. Form into loaves and let rise on 
a greased baking sheet that has been sprinkled 
with cornmeal. Just before baking, brush with 
an egg glaze (1 egg + 1 teas. water). Bake 
30 minutes in a preheated 425° oven. 
2 loaves. 
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PUMPERNICKEL BREADS 


When I first began baking, I tried every 
pumperntckel reetpe I encountered in a vain 
search for the real thing. I dtdn't find it, 
and for a long time I continued under the 
tlluston that what was wrong wtth my bread 
was the flour I was ustng. I thought then 
that the rich flavor and color of pumperntckel 
came from the flour. Now I know that that 
"just atn't so." Pumperntckel bread ts bast- 
eally a sourdough rye wtth caramel coloring 
added. You can use a dark or caorse rye 
flour tf tt ts avatlable, but tf not, medtum 
rye flour will do. 
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CARAMEL COLORING FOR PUMPERNICKEL 


You'll need a supply of thts before you 
begtn to bake. Commercial bakertes buy their 
eolortng tn bulk. I make my own tn bulk and 
store tt tn a covered jar tn the refrigerator. 
The following rectpe wtll make enough caramel 
eolortng for stx batches of bread. There is 
also a rectpe for one batch of bread. 


Ingredients 


3 cups sugar 
2 cups boiling water 


Method 


Use a LARGE (6 quart) pot. The sugar will 
foam up "something terrible" during the cook- 
ing and you don't want an overflowing pot and 
a kitchen fire. Turn your kitchen fan on too, 
if you have one. Stir the sugar over high 
heat until it begins to boil and foam. Remove 
from heat. Stir constantly until it turns a 
deep brown/black (a matter of seconds after 
it begins to foam). Slowly and carefully add 
the boiling water. Return to heat and boil 
and stir for a minute or two, until the cara- 
mel and water are thoroughly mixed. 
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Pour the liquid into a quart pyrex measuring 
cup. There should be three cups of liquid. If 
there is more, return the liquid to the pot and 
continue to boil it; if less, add boiling water 
to bring the measure to 3 cups. Cool. Store 
in a covered jar in the refrigerator. Use 1/2 
cup caramel coloring per batch of bread. 


Coloring for one batch of bread: Use a 
heavy 10-inch frying pan, 1/2 cup sugar and 3/4 
cup boiling water. Follow the directions above. 
You should end up with 1/2 cup liquid. 


Caramel colorme is the 
Secret of Pumpernickel. 


OLD WORLD PUMPERNICKEL 


This ts a dark bread, substanttal both in 


flavor and color. It ts made tn two stages, 
starting the ntght before you want to bake. 


STAGE ONE: THE NIGHT BEFORE 


Ingredients 
1 cup rye sourdough starter 


1 cup warm water 
2 cups rye flour, preferably dark rye or 
pumpernickel flour, unsifted 


Method 
Stir these ingredients together in a bowl; 
cover; and let sit overnight. 


STAGE TWO: THE NEXT MORNING 


Ingredients 
1/2 cup warm water 


1 package yeast 

1/2 cup caramel coloring (see p. 16) 
1/4 cup cocoa 

1 tablespoon salt 

4 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


Method 

Dissolve the yeast in the warm water. Add 
the yeast/water, caramel coloring, salt, 
and cocoa to last night's ingredients and 
stir. Add the all-purpose flour and stir 
to mix. Knead the dough by hand or with 

a dough hook until smooth. Place dough 

in an ungreased bowl, cover, and let rise 
in a warm place until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down. Divide into two pieces. 


Los 


Take each piece of dough separately and 
form into a round loaf: place the dough on a 
floured board, flatten it and fold into thirds, 
first from one direction and then the other. 
Pinch the dough to seal it and pat into a round 
shape. Place the shaped loaves on a greased 
baking sheet that has been sprinkled with 
cornmeal. 


Cover and let rise in a warm place for 
about 30 minutes, until the dough is light 
looking but not quite doubled in bulk. Just 
before baking, brush the tops of the loaves 
with an egg glaze (1 egg beaten with 1 teas. 
water). Bake the loaves in a preheated 400° 
oven for 0-5 minutes, or until the loaves 
are brown on top and sound hollow when tapped 
on the bottom. 2 loaves. 


Notes--If you want to hearth bake your 
pumpernickel bread, follow the instructions 
under Jewish Corn Rye. While gluten flour is 
not necessary in this recipe, if you like a 
lighter bread you can substitute 1/2 cup of 
76% gluten flour or 1 cup 41% gluten flour 
for an equal amount of all-purpose flour. 
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Stdney and I call this our "we'll-have 
tt-our-way" bread. We're spoofing the fast 
food hamburger chain that claims they 't1 

fix you hamburger "your way." Our way with 
hamburgers ts to serve them thick and jutcy 
on slabs of buckwheat pumpernickel, and I've 
yet to see the fast food chain that could 
duplicate that! 


THE NIGHT BEFORE 
Ingredients 
1 cup rye sourdough starter 
1 cup warm water 
1 cup rye flour, unsifted 
1 cup buckwheat flour, unsifted 


Method--Stir these ingredients together 
in a bowl; cover; and let sit overnight. 


THE NEXT MORNING 
Ingredients 
1/2 cup warm water 
1 package yeast 
1/2 cup caramel coloring (see p. 16) 
1/4 cup cocoa 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


Method--Follow the instructions for 
01d World Pumpernickel. 
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100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


This ts a simple, baste bread--satisfying 
wtthout being heavy tn texture. 


Ingredients 


21/4 cups warm water 

2 packages yeast 

1/2 cup honey 

1/4 cup melted butter 

1 tablespoon salt 

6 cups whole wheat flour, unsifted 


Method 


Dissolve the yeast and honey in the warm 
water. Add the melted butter and 2 cups flour; 
stir. Add the salt and stir. Add the rest of 
the flour and stir to mix. Knead by hand or 
with a dough hook until the dough is smooth. 
(It will be sticky at first but will firm up). 
Place dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, and 
let rise in a warm place until doubled in 
bulk. Punch down and let rise again. Punch 
down. Form into 2 loaves. Place in oiled 
loaf pans, rolling the dough over once in the 
pans to coat the tops of the loaves. Cover, 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake 40 
minutes in a preheated 425° oven. If soft 
erusts are desired, rub the tops of the loaves 
with a stick of butter as they come out of the 
oven. 2 loaves. 


CRACKED WHEAT BREAD--see rectpe for 
Steel Cut Oats Bread on page 28. 
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BUTTERMILK-WHEAT BREAD 


Tastes tn whole wheat breads are very much 
a matter of personal preference. My husband 
Stdney prefers a 100% whole wheat bread. I 
ltke something a ltttle less substanttal. So, 
thts ts my bread--lighter in taste than 100% 
whole wheat, but still with plenty of the 
flavor of the whole gratn. 


Ingredients 


2 cups buttermilk 

1/2. cup warm water 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

1/3 cup honey 

1 package yeast 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 
4 cups whole wheat flour, unsifted 


Method 


Dissolve the yeast in the warm water. Com- 
bine the buttermilk, butter, honey, all-purpose 
flour, and salt; stir. Add the yeast/water 
and stir. Add whole wheat flour and stir to 
mix. Knead by hand or with a dough hook until 
smooth. Place dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, 
and let rise until doubled in bulk. Punch 
down. Let rise a second time and punch again. 
Form into 2 loaves; place loaves in oiled pans, 
rolling the dough over once to coat the tops 
of the loaves. Cover, and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake 40 minutes in a preheated 
400° oven. If soft crust is desired, rub the 
tops of the loaves with a stick of butter as 
they come out of the oven. 2 loaves. 
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STEEL CUT OATS BREAD 


My dad was a firm beltever in "mush" for 
breakfast. He would get up at 5 a.m. tn the 
morning and put a btg pot of whole gratin cereal 
on the wood stove to cook. By the time I'd 
get up, he'd be long gone to work. I'd creep 
tnto our cold kitchen, pull the ltd off the 
mush pot, stare at the congealed, glutinous 
mass inside, and swear that when I grew up I'd 
eat nothing but toast. The funny thing ts 
that, though I haven't tackled a bowl of mush 
tn years, now I get cravings for the taste of 
some of those whole grains I ate as a chtld. 
So, I tnecorporate them in bread for toast. ‘The 
nice thing about preparing these grains for 
bread ts that you don't have to cook them; you 
just soak them tn water. 


STEEL CUT OATS OR CRACKED WHEAT BREAD 
POPP Prag IPO IC lage a ee 


Ingredients 


cup warm water 

1/2 cups cold water 

1/2 cups steel cut oats or cracked wheat 
packages yeast 

tablespoons sugar 

tablespoons instant malted milk powder 
1/2 cup powdered skim milk 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

1 tablespoon salt 

4 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 
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Method 


Mix sugar and malted milk powder with the 
cold water. Add the oats or cracked wheat and 
soak them for three hours at room temperature 
or overnight in the refrigerator. 


Dissolve the yeast in the warm water. 
Add the skim milk powder, butter, and the 
oats, plus their soaking liquid; stir. Add 
salt and stir. Add flour and mix. 


Knead by hand or with a dough hook until 
smooth. Place dough in an ungreased bowl, 
cover, and let rise in a warm place until 
doubled in bulk. Punch down. Let rise a 
second time; punch down. 


Form into two loaves and place in oiled 
loaf pans, rolling the dough over once in 
the pans to coat the tops of the loaves. 
Cover, and let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Bake 40 minutes in a preheated 400° oven. 

2 loaves. 
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OATMEAL BREAD 
A ntce, satisfying bread for toast. 


Ingredients 


21/2 cups warm water 

2 packages yeast 

11/2 cups regular rolled oats (or rolled 
wheat ) 

1/4 cup honey 

1 1/2 tablespoons sugar 

1/2 cup powdered skim milk 

1 tablespoon salt 

5 to 5 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


Method 


Soak the oats or wheat in 1 cup of the water, 
along with the honey, for two hours. Dissolve 
the yeast and sugar in the remaining 1 1/2 cups 
water. Then add the skim milk powder and 
stir. Combine the oats, any soaking liquid 
left, the yeast/water, and salt. Stir. Add 
flour and mix to a pliable dough. Knead by 
hand or with a dough hook until smooth. Place 
dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, and let 
rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down and let rise again. Punch down and 
form into loaves. Place loaves in oiled loaf 
pans, rolling the dough over once to coat the 
tops. Cover, and let rise until doubled in 
bulk. Bake 25 to 30 minutes in a preheated 
425° oven. 2 loaves. 


_ POTATO BREADS 


Potato breads come closer to being white 
breads than whole gratn breads, perhaps, and 
tf you really want to be a stickler for facts, 
potatoes aren't "old world" at all, but imports 
from South America. But then, the name doesn't 
make the loaf, and potato breads are too good 
to leave out. I can still remember the taste 
of the potato bread we used to buy warm at the 
local bakery when I was a kid. We always had 
to buy an extra loaf because the first one would 
disappear on the way home. 


BASIC POTATO BREAD 


Tastes in potato bread seem to vary. As 
with white bread, some people ltke a plain, 
simple Loaf, and some like a sweeter type. 
I've ineluded recipes for both. 
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BASIC POTATO BREAD 


Ingredients 


medium sized cooked potato, mashed 
tablespoon sugar 

tablespoon melted butter 

tablespoon salt 

3/4 cups warm water 

package yeast 

to 5 1/2 cups flour (depending on the 
size of the potato) 


VPP PRPPHE 


Method 


Mash the potato until very smooth with the 
sugar, butter, and salt. Dissolve the yeast in 
the warm water and add to the mashed potato. 
Add the flour and mix to a pliable dough. 


Knead by hand or with a dough hook until 
smooth. Place dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, 
and let rise in a warm place until doubled in 
bulk. Punch down; let rise again. Punch down 
and form into loaves. Place loaves in oiled 
loaf pans, rolling the loaves over once to 
coat the tops with oil. Cover, and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake 40 minutes in a 
preheated 425° oven. If desired, rub butter 
over the hot crusts as the loaves come out of 
the oven. 2 loaves. 
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RICH POTATO BREAD 


Ingredients 


1 medium sized potato, cooked and mashed 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

1/3 cup honey 

1/2 cup skim milk powder 

1 2/3 cups warm water 

1 package yeast 

1 tablespoon salt 

9 to 5 1/2 cups all-purpose flour (depending 
on size of potato) 


Method 

Mash the potato until very smooth with the 
sugar, butter, and salt. Dissolve the yeast in 
the warm water; add the skim milk powder and stir. 
Combine the yeast/water with the mashed potato; 
add the flour and stir to make a pliable dough. 
Knead by hand or with a dough hook until smooth. 
Place dough in an ungreased bowl, cover, and 
let rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk. 
Punch down; let rise again. Form into loaves 
and place in oiled loaf pans, rolling the loaves 
over once to coat the tops. Cover, and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Bake 40 minutes in a 
preheated 425° oven. 


POTATO ROLLS 


Either of the recipes for potato bread 
makes good dinner rolls. I like to make a 
pull-apart "loaf" of rolls by dividing the 
dough into 16 parts, shaping each part into 
a ball, dipping the balls in melted butter or 
oil, and placing 8 balls each in two greased 
9-inch round cake pans. Bake the rolls for 
25 minutes in a preheated 425° oven. 
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CINNAMON BREAD 


Cinnamon bread can be made from almost any 
bread dough, actually, but I ltke thts recipe. 


Ingredients 


2 cups warm water 

1 package yeast 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1/4 cup instant malted milk powder 
3 tablespoons melted butter 

1 tablespoon salt 

5 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


Cinnamon sugar--ratio of 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
to 1 cup sugar, or to taste 


Sugar glaze--1/l4 cup powdered sugar + 1 1/2 
teaspoons water 


Raisins (optional) 


Method--Dissolve the yeast in the water. Add the 
sugar, malted milk powder and melted butter and 
stir. Add 2 cups flour; stir. Add salt; stir. 
Add the rest of the flour and stir to mix. Knead 
by hand or with a dough hook. Place dough in an 
ungreased bowl; cover; and let rise in a warm 
place until doubled in bulk. Punch down. Divide 
into two pieces. 


To make cinnamon bread--Roll each piece of 
dough into a rectangle the width of a loaf pan 
and about 1/4" thick. Lightly brush the dough 
with water and sprinkle liberally with cinnamon 
sugar (use about 1/2 cup per loaf). Sprinkle 
with raisins if desired. Roll the dough up 
jelly roll fashion and pinch the ends of the 
loaf to seal in the sugar. Place dough in oiled 
loaf pans and lightly brush the tops of the 
loaves with oil or melted butter. Cover; let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Just before baking, 
brush tops of loaves with an egg glaze. Bake 
at 400° for 40 minutes. Brush loaves with sugar 
glaze while still hot. 2 loaves. 
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RAISIN BREAD 


This also makes a good cinnamon bread. 


Ingredients 


1 3/4 cups warm water 

1 package yeast 

1/3 cup sugar 

1/4 cup melted butter 

1/4 cup skim milk powder 

2 large eggs, beaten 

1 tablespoon salt 

11/2 cups raisins 

5 1/2 cups all-purpose flour, unsifted 


Sugar glaze--1/h cup powdered sugar + 1 1/2 
teaspoons water 


Method 


Dissolve the yeast in the water. Add the 
sugar, milk powder, butter, and eggs; stir. Add 
2 cups flour; stir. Add salt; stir. Add the 
raisins and the rest of the flour and stir to 
mix. Knead by hand or dough hook until smooth. 
(In kneading with the dough hook, if the raisins 
tend to pull apart, wait to add them to the 
dough until it is almost kneaded.) Place the 
dough in an ungreased bowl; cover; and let rise 
in a warm place until doubled in bulk. Punch 
down. Form into loaves. Place in oiled loaf 
pans, rolling the dough over once to coat the 
tops of the loaves. Cover, and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Just before baking, brush the 
tops of the loaves with an egg glaze. Bake at 
400° for 40 minutes. Brush the tops of the 
hot loaves with a sugar glaze. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF THE PERFECT LOAF 


Bread making is very much an art, which is 
why it appeals to me. The perfect loaf cannot 
be got by a formula but is dependent on a rap- 
port between the baker and his or her materials. 


I think that in the hands of a baker, dough 
comes alive in much the same way that clay comes 
alive in the hands of a potter. By a combination 
of acquired skill and good materials, a potter 
can turn out a handsome pot. But the potential 
potter who has no real interest in the properties 
of clay or who has, perhaps, been misled into 
using shody materials or ill-advised (often 
shortcut ) methods, will no doubt be disappointed 
with the results he obtains. So with bread. 


I well remember my own first attempt at 
bread baking: it was such a decided failure that 
I almost didn't try again. Not knowing the first 
thing about yeast doughs, I picked a recipe that 
promised quick results. It told me to punch 
down the dough, form it into loaves, let the 
loaves rise five minutes and then to put them 
in a cold oven and to turn it on. In theory, 
the bread was supposed to rise the rest of the 
way before the oven got hot. But I had a fast 
oven and two of the flattest, hardest, toughest 
loaves you ever saw. I was so discouraged that 
I didn't try to bake again for several months, 
and then it was a pizza. I figured that if I 
couldn't get bread dough to rise, it wouldn't 
matter with pizza! 
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What I've learned since then is that, 
within reasonable limits, yeast doughs are 
highly adaptable. Bread can survive a wide 
range of handling procedures, rising conditions, 
and baking temperatures. My advice to anybody 
interested in baking is not to be afraid to exper- 
iment and when you find a style or method that 
gives you good results, stick with it. Everyone 
has their own way to the perfect loaf and the 
hints that follow are only a few things that 
work for me. 


AMOUNT OF FLOUR TO USE--The ratio of flour 
to water in a recipe seems to be the area of 
most controversy in bread baking, probably because 
nobody can give a hard and fast rule. The amount 
of flour you will need to give the same results 
can vary as much as 1/4 to 1/2 cup from one 
baking to the next, if your basic amount of flour 
hovers around 5 cups. This is due to such things 
as a) flour absorbs moisture from the air in 
storage; b) you may have measured the water 
slightly differently from one batch to the next; 
and c) ingredients such as eggs and potatoes 
vary in size. 


My rule of thumb (literally) is to go by 
feel. For the average loaf of bread, I like to 
end up with a dough that is pliable rather than 
stiff (since it will rise better) but which is 
not so pliable that the ball of dough flops out 
to the sides when I hold it in my palm. 


Another thing I do is to try for a dough 
that is just dry enough that it will not stick 
to my lightly flour-dusted fingers. Some people 
like a stiffer dough than this, particularly 
for free-form loaves. I don't personally find 
that necessary: what keeps free-form loaves from 
spreading is, in large part, the amount of sur- 
face tension you create by folding the dough 
over and over while shaping it into loaves. 


DON'T LET THE DOUGH DRY OUT ON TOP--I think 
that crusted bread dough is a major cause of 
poor loaves. The dough can't rise properly if 
it crusts over, nor can the loaves bake with an 
even crust if they have to compete with that 
"other" dry crust. 


Various ways of countering this problem 
exist. Some people grease the top of the bread 
dough during rising. I prefer to keep the bowl 
well covered (lid, saran wrap, etc.) and to 
make sure that the dough rises in a humid 
place (in a proof box such as I described in 
THE ROLL BASKET, under a damp towel, in a 
humid bathroom, etc.) 


OVEN SPRING--Don't let the dough rise to 
more than double in bulk on the final rising. 
Oddly enough, perhaps, I think that some prob- 
lems in baking come from letting the dough rise 
too much. There is a tendency to think that 
during the final rising, the dough should be 
allowed to rise until it resembles the finished 
loaf. Actually, the loaves should be allowed 
a little leeway (I look on it as reserve energy) 
to rise in the oven. 
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The phenomena of oven spring is important 
in making a light loaf. If your loaves come 
out of the oven exactly the same size as you 
put them in (or if they flatten on top during 
baking), put them in a little sooner next time. 


OVEN TEMPERATURE--Every oven is different, 
so adjust oven temperature to your bread. Even 
if the oven thermostat is accurate, each oven 
distributes the heat differently. Do not be 
afraid to bake your bread at a temperature 
25° or even 50° up or down from what is called 
for in a recipe if that works for you--bread is 
adaptable. What you want is a temperature 
that produces a loaf with a brown crust at 
about the same time that the inner loaf is 
thoroughly baked. 


If your bread is brown on top but still 
soggy inside, lower the temperature next time 
and bake the bread longer. Breads high in sugar 
require a lower temperature than breads without 
it because they brown more quickly. In general, 
bread should be baked at the highest temperature/ 
shortest baking time ratio that works out. 
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Unless you live in a highly urbanized area 
with access to specialty stores, or you are 
willing to shop by mail, your choice of flours . 
may well be limited to what is stocked by your 
local supermarket. In our area, that means 
all-purpose white, medium rye, and whole wheat. 
Even if you do have access to specialty flours, 
you may be put off by their price. When I am 
confronted with coarse rye flour at a health 
food store for five times the price of medium 
rye at the supermarket, my pumpernickel bread 
is made with medium rye. 


Nevertheless, it is unquestionably fun to 
experiment with different flours. And, there 
have been improvements in recent years. In our 
area, unbleached flour used to be a specialty 
item, but with the recent health food craze, 
several of the major companies, including 
Pillsbury and Gold Medal, have come out with 
their own brands of unbleached flour. If at 
all possible, I recommend using unbleached flour 
in all these recipes. It does make a noticeable 
improvement in taste. 


GRAINS, MEALS, FLOURS 


GRAIN--By U.S. Dept. of Agriculture standards, 
"grain" is the name applied to fully matured, 
air-dry seeds of wheat, maize [corn], rice, oats, 
rye, buckwheat, barley, sorghum, or millet. A 
"berry" or "kernel" of wheat or rye is the whole 
grain. 
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MEAL—--is a coarsely ground or rolled grain, 
nothing added, nothing taken away. Examples are 
steel cut oats, oatmeal, cracked wheat, rolled 
wheat, and rye meal. 


FLOUR--finely ground grain, which may have 
some or all of the bran, germ, or starch removed, 
and perhaps nutriments added. 


WHEAT FLOURS 


WHITE FLOUR, ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR, "FLOUR" -- 
Ground wheat from which the bran and germ have 


been removed. When white flour is first pro- 
cessed, it has a high moisture content and 
sometimes a yellowish color due to the presence 
of carotene. It needs to age, during which 
time oxidation processes affect the carotene 
and proteins and the moisture content drops, 
before it is ready to be used in bread baking. 
If flour is allowed to age naturally over a 
period of 8 to 12 weeks, it becomes unbleached 
flour. Bleached flour has had the aging pro- 
cess speeded up by subjecting the flour to 
chlorine dioxide or other chemicals. 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, GRAHAM FLOUR--They can 
be used interchangeable. Both are milled from 
the entire wheat grain. The latter is coarser. 
It is named after Sylvester Graham of Graham 
cracker fame, who was a pre-Civil War health 
food enthusiast. 


GLUTEN FLOUR--It is made from wheat flour 
from which most of the starch has been removed. 
Usually available in health food stores. 
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MEDIUM RYE--In our area, this is the rye 
flour commonly sold in the supermarkets. It 
is milled from the entire rye grain minus the 
bran. It is light gray in color and is an 
all—purpose rye flour. 


DARK RYE--This is not stocked in our local 
stores, although I have seen it in other parts 
of the U.S. It is similar to medium rye flour, 
except that some of the finer starch particles 
have been removed and bits of bran left in. It 
is useful for pumpernickel bread. 


PUMPERNICKEL FLOUR, COARSE RYE--This is 
the rye equivalent of whole wheat flour. It 
is made by grinding the entire rye grain. 
Usually available in health food stores. 
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BREAD DOUGH INGREDIENTS: WHAT THEY DO 


SALT--Salt's most obvious use is as a 
flavor enhancer. It is also important as a 
yeast regulator. Use less salt and the dough 
will rise more quickly; using too much salt 
will inhibit the growth of yeast. Never let 
salt come into direct contact with yeast. 
Salt also serves to strengthen the gluten in 
flour and thus helps to make a high rising 
loaf. It also checks the possible development 
of wild yeasts or undesired bacteria in bread 
dough. 


SWEETENERS (Sugar, Honey, Molasses, Malt )-- 


Besides their obvious contributions to taste, 
sweeteners aid in retention of moisture in bread 
and thus prolong its freshness. They also pro- 
mote a good crust color, because they carmelize 
during baking. In moderate amounts, sweeteners 
promote the growth of yeast. In large amounts 
(say over 1/2 cup sugar to 5 cups flour), they 
inhibit the growth of yeast. 


SHORTENINGS (Fats, Oils, Butter )--Besides 
contributing taste, shortenings help make a 


tender loaf with a smooth crust. They act to 
lubricate the gluten in the flour, thus helping 
the dough to rise. Shortenings in dough tend 
to make it less sticky. 
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MILK--Milk sugar (lactose) promotes crust 
color, since it carmelizes during baking. Milk 
makes the flour absorb more water; thus a dough 
made with milk usually requires a little less 
flour than one made with water. A milk dough 
will tighten up during fermentation, which is 
sometimes advantageous with whole grain flours 
that tend to be sticky. Milk improves the tex- 
ture of a loaf too. 


EGGS--Eggs make a bread taste richer. They 
add color, and breads made with eggs are high 
rising. 


WATER--Water? you ask. I just thought all 
you hard water sufferers would like to know that 
hard water is good for bread making! The min- 
eral salts in hard water tend to strengthen the 
gluten. Very soft water, on the other hand, 
will actually soften the gluten, resulting in 
a soft, sticky dough. The more water content 
the dough has, consistent with easy handling, 
the faster the dough will rise. 


Oher Kitchen Harvest recipe booklets published 1975 ~ 1980 


Old World Breade--hearty “corn" rye, Old World 
pumpernickel, buckwheat pumpernickel, buttermilk 
wheat bread, cracked wheat bread, much more. 

40 pages 


Sourdough Rye & Other Good Breade--details how 


to make a sourdough starter with all-purpose flour 
and gives recipes for sourdough French bread, rye 
bread, pancakes, etc. 16 pages 


The Roll Basket--hamburger buns, Kaiser rolls, 
French or Club rolls, rye rolls, bialys, onion 
boards, salt sticks, Arab bread, more. 40 pages 
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The Honey Book--honey wheat bread, pumpkin pie, 
brownies, fig and poppy Seed fillings, sour cream 
fruit dressing, "bee sting" liqueur, crunchy honey 
granola, how to substitute sugar for honey, more. 

20 pages 


Bagels, Bagels, Bagels--water bagels, garlic 
bagels, poppy and sesame seed bagels, eqg bagels, 


pumpernickel bagels, egq bread. 16 pages 


Fruit-flavored Yogurt & More--natural yogurt, 


fancy fruit yogurt, cold berry soup, yogurt cucum- 
bers, eggplant dip. green peppers and yogurt, more. 
16 pages 


Holiday Baking--fruitcake, pfeffernusse, 
springerle, taiglach, coffee cake, Portuguese sweet 
bread, apples and honey cake. 20 pages 


The Early Spring Garden Book--salads, omelets, 
crab & western bamboo soup, cobra breads, biscuit 
mix, coctail herb biscuits, 40 pages 


Praise for the Original 
Kitchen Harvest Press Booklets 


“Soundly written recipe booklets... well-tested recipes.” 
Craig Claiborne, New York Times food editor. 


“One of the best recipes I have ever used.” 

James Beard, who included my recipe for sourdough 
rye, originally published in the New York Times, in his 
cookbook Beard on Bread (Knopf, 1974) 


“Sue has me making plans to turn my kitchen into a 
bread bakery.” 
Stan Reed, food editor, Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


“I baked her bread... and our household hasn’t been the 
same since. The hankering for more is always ahead of 
supply.” 

Robert Lawrence Balzer, Balzer’s Private Guide to Food 


and Wine. 
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